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The City the Hope of Democracy. By FREDERIC C. HOWE. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905 — xiii, 319 pp. 

Unlike the reactionary radicals of the Kropotkin school, who regard 
the present tendency toward concentration of population as a transitory, 
pathological condition, soon to give way to an equally marked move- 
ment of population toward the fields and villages, Dr. Howe believes 
that urban development is in its infancy. His calculations of the prob- 
able development of the future outrun the visions of H. G. Wells and 
John Brisben Walker. Another century will multiply ten-fold the popu- 
lation of cities like New York and Chicago ; it will increase in less 
degree, but nevertheless many fold, the population of the smaller cities. 
Manhatten Island will at the close of this century be a mass of sky- 
scrapers devoted to business purposes, while the population will find 
homes fifty and a hundred miles away in the surrounding country. 

Prophecy by its nature eludes criticism ; its acceptance or rejection 
depends upon individual temperament. It may nevertheless be not 
amiss to point out that the urban development of the last century has 
gone hand in hand with the extension of cultivation to virgin lands. 
Under the soil-robbing methods of western agriculture, a diminishing 
proportion of the population has been able to provide food and raw 
materials in sufficiency, and the superfluous agricultural population has 
drifted to the cities. The world has not yet exhausted its richest lands ; 
extensive cultivation, with its immense product per unit of labor, will 
undoubtedly permit still further concentration. But we already see signs 
of a change in agricultural methods which requires a greater expenditure 
of labor for a given product. It is therefore open to question whether 
the future promises any such extraordinary concentration of population 
as our social prophets would lead us to expect. 

In Dr. Howe's view, the modern city offers on the whole better 
opportunities for satisfactory existence than man has ever before en- 
joyed. At the same time it entails frightful costs — the slum, the jail, 
the uncertainty of employment, the merciless elimination of the weak. 
Corruption of the electorate, incompetence and venality of the public 
authorities, represent further costs of city life. It is Dr. Howe's chief 
purpose to point out how the costs may be reduced to a minimum. In 
order to purify municipal politics, he would have the city own and 
operate all enterprises which are based upon public franchises. The 
value of such franchises is so great that bidders for them can afford to 
pay enormous bribes to secure them for nothing, or for a nominal price. 
To control the municipal authority either directly or through the politi- 
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cal organization is an essential point in the policy of public service 
corporations. Hence the shameful corruption of American cities — a 
conclusion which, unfortunately, sounds very like a commonplace. 
In order to improve the condition of the city's poor, Dr. Howe would 
have the city enter upon an extensive policy of quasi-private enter- 
prises — municipal tenements, lodging houses, creches, workshops and 
the like. More than all, he urges measures for the reduction of rents. 
The tribute to the landowners is, in his opinion, one of the most im- 
portant causes of the destitution of the working poor. The improve- 
ment and cheapening means of transit would in some measure relieve 
congestion. The author's chief reliance, however, is the single tax, 
with the stimulus to building that it is alleged would follow frcm it. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Howe should have devoted so much of his 
energy to the defense of those parts of the system of Henry George 
which the progress of economic thought has rendered untenable. Thus 
on page 269 he argues that common justice, as between different classes 
of taxpayers , requires the imposition of exceptionally heavy taxes upon 
land. Two men, A and B, are seeking investment. A decides to in- 
vest in land, B in houses. A's land appreciates in value, B's houses 
depreciate. From this it seems clear to Dr. Howe that A is in a much 
more favorable position than B and should be taxed accordingly. Of 
course it is evident that if B possessed ordinary business sense, he made 
his investment only after calculating that the net returns from houses, 
after allowing for depreciation, exceeded the net returns, including 
"unearned increment," to be obtained through investment in land. 
Pcssibly he was mistaken ; just as possibly A made a mistake in decid- 
ing to invest in land. What Dr. Howe fails to see is that the probable 
increase in the value of land is capitalized in its selling price. It is 
net possible for a landowner to obtain the ordinary cash return on his 
investment, plus a constant increase in capital value. Otherwise every 
one would invest in land. Consequently, it is idle to say that public 
appropriation cf the unearned increment is not confiscation. It may be 
justifiable and also legal for the state to confiscate such a form cf in- 
come. But the justification is not to be found in the specially large 
income frcm land as a form of investment. 

Similarly, the idea that the single tax would stimulate building opera- 
tions has long since been shown to be untenable. The author assumes 
that taxes other than these levied on the land will be shifted to the 
consumer. If that is true, as is generally admitted, the builder as such 
would gain nothing by remission of taxes on buildings, since such taxes 
are shifted to the tenant. A stimulus to building would take place 
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only if the reduction of rents induced more people to live in the city, 
and this would defeat the purpose of the tax, so far as it is designed to 
relieve congestion. 

In support of his thesis, Dr. Howe cites the fact that large tracts of 
land are withheld from use in the hope of a rise in land value. A more 
thorough analysis of the psychology of the real estate dealer would 
probably diminish the importance attached by such writers as Dr. Howe 
to the existence of unoccupied land. An owner of real estate does not 
allow it to lie vacant merely because the unearned increment represents 
a fair return on his investment. He would greatly prefer to secure in 
addition the cash rental of the land as a building site. If, however, 
the land is in such a position that it will be fitted for a high grade 
building in a few years, the landowner cannot afford to erect a low 
grade building. Were New York City the owner of the vacant blocks 
of land along Riverside Drive, it could not afford to lease them at a 
rental low enough to permit the erection of cheap apartment houses, 
even though it might be three or four years before any lessee would 
undertake to erect buildings of a better grade. No doubt there are 
landowners who hold their land vacant regardless of probable changes 
in the uses to which it may be put in the future. Many landowners 
lack capital and enterprise to improve their holdings, and in such cases 
building might be stimulated by forcing the land upon the market. 
There is, however, nothing to show that this is a common condition. 
A priori one would argue that a man who cannot afford to build on his 
land when it would pay to do so will find it to his advantage to sell or 
lease it. 

Dr. Howe's acceptance of the single- tax doctrine with all its crudities 
is imputable, however, rather to singleness of purpose than to lack of 
scientific acumen. He demands that the city shall be clean and well 
policed, that it shall educate its children properly, provide as far as 
possible for the entertainment and enlightenment of the masses, give 
work to those who can not otherwise obtain it, reform the criminal and 
restore the outcast to respectable society. The city must, moreover, 
adorn itself with magnificent public buildings and relieve the monotony 
of its solid blocks of houses through a great development of parks. All 
this would require money — an enormous amount of it. Upon first 
thought the average citizen would shrink from the burden of taxation 
involved. The desideratum, for an author with such ambitious projects, 
is a tax which will fall exclusively upon a limited class of citizens — a 
class which is not altogether popular with the majority. Dr. Howe 
naturally seeks an ethical justification for such a tax, and is glad to 
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accept uncritically the justification invented by Henry George. The 
majority of his readers, no doubt, will accept it just as readily. 

The same singleness of purpose explains other scientific defects in 
Dr. Howe's exposition. As a rule, only those facts are considered 
which tend to confirm the author's views ; facts pointing in another 
direction are ignored. For example, Dr. Howe does not even touch 
upon the difficulties the city would encounter in securing fair contracts 
for the construction of street railways and other public works, or the 
complications that would arise in the direct dealings of the city with 
organized labor. No mention is made of the lamentable failure of 
municipal ownership of gas-works in Philadelpia, nor is there a hint of 
the fact that in many American cities the management of water-works 
is not all that could be desired. Moreover, Dr. Howe is not at all con- 
cerned with the constitutional questions involved in his proposed reforms ; 
he apparently thinks that all that is required is to point out a desirable 
end, leaving to others the task of finding the appropriate means. Ex- 
cept in his brief discussion of municipal trading in Great Britain, he has 
not been very judicious in his choice of facts ; frequently those which 
he gives are not so telling as others easily accessible. Accordingly the 
book can hardly take a high place in scientific literature. It can not 
convince anyone not already inclined to accept its conclusions. But 
there are many in that position, and to these the author's evident sin- 
cerity of purpose , and even his determination to see only one side of the 

question, will make a strong appeal. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

The Aftermath of Slavery. A Study of the Condition and 
Environment of the American Negro. By William A. Sinclair. 
With an introduction by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1905. — xiii, 358 pp. 

The quality of this book may be appreciated when it is known that 
the late Edward Atkinson expressed his approval of it, and that Col. T. 
W. Higginson wrote the introduction; while still more light is thrown 
upon its general character by the latter's inability to accept some of the 
extreme positions taken by the author. The volume has but one chap- 
ter that justifies the title — chapter viii, on the " Rise and Achievements 
of the Negro Race , " a valuable summary. The other chapters are almost 
wholly made up of arguments in favor of political and social privileges 
for the blacks and of assertions of the extreme moral and political de- 
pravity of the Southern whites. 

A summary cf the main theses of the author will be of use to an 



